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REVIEWS. 

English Field Systems. By Howard Levi Gray. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1915. — ix, 568 pp. 

There has been but little dissent heretofore from Vinogradoff 's sum- 
mary dismissal in 1892 of the subject of English field systems. It has 
been generally conceded that the two- or three-field system of the type 
practiced in nineteenth-century Hitchin and described by Seebohm 
was characteristic of open-field cultivation throughout medieval Eng- 
land. Each tenant held a large number of strips of arable land , dis- 
persed throughout the lands of the township. These lands lay in three 
(or two) great fields, of approximately the same area, and every copy- 
holder held the same number of acres in each field. This equality of 
division was necessary because once in three years (or two) each field 
lay fallow and was grazed by the flocks of the community. Any great 
disparity in the number of acres in the different fields was impossible 
because it would result in the cultivation of too great or too small a pro- 
portion of the holding in any one year. 

Professor Gray has found that in parts of England such disparity did 
exist. Although, in the Midlands, holdings were faithfully apportioned 
to the different fields in equal parts, in other counties this was not the 
case. Frequently the entire holding of a tenant lay in one furlong or 
was at least concentrated in one portion of the township lands, and no 
arrangement which would admit of rotation by fields under these con- 
ditions can be discovered. Some system of cultivation other than the 
two- or three-field system must have been practiced in these districts. 

Two such systems are distinguished by Professor Gray, the Celtic 
and the Kentish. These are alike in that holdings were not divided 
equally between two, three, or any other number of fields. In Scot- 
land an infield was cultivated intensively with the aid of manure, while 
an outer ring of lands was used partly as waste pasture and partly as 
inferior arable, so long as it would bear crops. Every few years a new 
portion of the waste was converted to tillage , and the worn-out arable 
was laid down for pasture. In Kent a comparatively small proportion 
of the lands of the township was fallow each year, and in some town- 
ships it was possible to sow all of the arable demesne annually. The 
Celtic and Kentish systems are distinguished from each other by the 
size of the typical settlement, by the unit of land measurement etc. 
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Both systems were practiced in connection with the custom of gavel- 
kind, or the division of holdings among co-heirs, which resulted in ex- 
treme subdivision of ownership and in irregularities in the holdings. 
The influence of the Kentish system was felt in East Anglia and in the 
Lower Thames Basin, while traces of the Celtic system appear in the 
counties of the northwest and southwest. 

Especially complex and interesting is the variation of the Kentish 
system found in East Anglia. Here township and manor were not co- 
terminous as in the Midlands, but two or more petty manors existed at 
the same time in each township. The whole township was held together 
by intermixture of holdings of arable land, but the pasturage arrange- 
ments consisted of a division of pasture and fallow arable between the 
different flocks of the township. Each flock had exclusive access to 
the fallow lying in that portion of the township which formed its fold- 
course, irrespective of the ownership of the lands. This arrangement 
prohibited the practice of the three-field system on the lands of the 
township as a whole , and there is also evidence that no attempt was 
made to throw into a compact area the fallow strips of any one year 
within each fold-course. An explanation of this is given in connection 
with the fact that tenants could purchase the right to fold their animals 
on their own land, instead of on demesne. Professor Gray infers that, 
since this right could be exercised only if the sheep were confined by 
wattles, no further inconvenience was felt from the absence of a com- 
pact fallow field than would have arisen if one had existed. Whether 
the sheep were to be folded on demesne land or on tenant land, a fold 
had to be made to confine them, and could not have been dispensed 
with even if the fallow strips did not lie among the sown. In the 
opinion of Professor Gray, the chief object of this arrangement was the 
utilization of the fallow arable as pasture for the sheep. The fact that 
a fine was paid to the lord by tenants for the privilege of folding their 
sheep on their own land is evidence, however, that the poor pasture 
afforded by fallow arable was of little value, and that systematic fertili- 
zation of the soil was for the purpose of folding sheep upon it. Fitz- 
herbert's observations (not quoted by Professor Gray) are interesting 
in this connection : " The grasse that groweth vppon falowes is not 
good for shepe ; for there is moche of it wede , and ofte tymes it com- 
meth vppe by the rote, and that bryngeth erthe with it" {Husbandry, 
chapter 54) ; but one manner " of mendynge of errable lande, is to 
sette thy shepefolde vpon it, and to flitte it euery daye " {Surveryinge , 
chapter 24). It was evidently impossible to maintain the fertility of 
the soil even by this device, for approximately one-fifth of the holding 
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whose description furnishes the most satisfactory evidence for Norfolk 
arrangements lay in ollands, i. e., strips of grass scattered among the 
cultivated strips. This is again reminiscent of Fitzherbert's statement 
that every man has his portion of lea land , and of his advice as to the 
best way of again bringing under cultivation land which was one-time 
arable. 

Professor Gray presents as further results of his study of field-systems 
certain conclusions with regard to the influence of the various systems 
upon the development of agriculture , and with regard to the settlement 
of England. 

The question proposed by Meitzen as to whether the woodland 
counties of England were ever in open-field is answered. These counties 
Professor Gray shows to have been cultivated in common, but under 
arrangements which facilitated enclosure, while the three-field system 
rendered it difficult. In the Midlands, improvement took the form of 
recasting the townships into a greater number of fields. Two-field 
communities became sometimes three-field, sometimes four. Inciden- 
tally this derivation of the three-field from the two-field system disposes 
of the attempts to use it as evidence of a type of settlement different 
from that of the two-field community. By such a change a greater 
area of land was brought under cultivation annually. Here it may be 
noted that Professor Gray, intent upon the modes in which agrarian 
development was accomplished in various parts of England, calls one 
change "progress" although it is in the direction opposite to that 
which is characterized in other places as an improvement. This is the 
appearance of strips of lea in the cultivated fields — the cessation of 
agriculture on certain portions of the arable for several years. This 
change, observed in the Midlands, brought less rather than more land 
under the plow each year. No explanation of the advantage gained is 
offered, although this change is assumed to be beneficial. Since it was 
probably forced upon the farmers by inability to maintain the whole 
area of land at that degree of fertility which repaid continuous three- 
course husbandry, it seems a sign of decay and not of progress. 

The conclusions as to the settlement of England are largely conjec- 
tural. The Midland district was occupied by Anglo-Saxons who estab- 
lished there the three-field system, while their influence was less 
strongly felt on the Scotch border and in the southwest, as is indicated 
by the survival of certain features of the Celtic system in these coun- 
ties. The Kentish system was of Roman origin. East Anglia shows 
the traces of a Danish invasion superimposed upon a system similar to 
that of Kent. 
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The sources and method of the book are as follows : the author has 
first sought the characteristics of the field system in each region by ex- 
amining the enclosure awards and tithe maps of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and especially the sixteenth-century surveys and 
field-books. These three classes of documents give the only complete 
and specific descriptions of the fields of an entire township to be found. 
In the thirteenth century and the first half of the fourteenth, charters 
and fines give specific information as to the location in fields and fur- 
longs of the lands belonging to single holdings. The terriers of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and especially of the seventeenth century are val- 
uable for the same sort of evidence. The manorial extents of the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries are of little value. Gray uses 
the early, more fragmentary evidence to discover "whether the thir- 
teenth-century situation was a prototype of that of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, or whether there had been change," and has to rely on conjecture 
for a description of agrarian conditions before the thirteenth century. 
Throughout the volume there are transcriptions of the most important 
evidence, and further material is given in an appendix of 140 pages. 

Harriett Bradley. 
Columbia University. 

Charity for a Hundred Years. History of the Monmouth Street 
Society, Bath, 1805-1904. By Percy Vere Turner. Published 
by the Society. — 84 pp. 

With the exception of London and perhaps Edinburgh, there is no 
city in the British Isles about which more books have been written than 
Bath. A voluminous bibliography would be needed to include them 
all. But Mr. Percy Vere Turner's History of the Monmouth Street 
Society works a hitherto neglected vein, with the result that he has 
written a monograph that will appeal to sociologists and to students of 
the institutional history of England who have neither been in Bath nor 
read any of the numerous books about it. It was in 1865 that the 
London Charity Organization Society began work on lines that are 
being followed or developed all over the English-speaking world. 
Sixty years before that time a charity organization society had been 
formed in Bath ; and from that day to this, continued success has 
attended its work. 

Local conditions in Bath, as regards charity, were peculiar all 
through the eighteenth century, and in fact until railways and easy 
travel in continental Europe deprived Bath of much of its vogue as a 
health and pleasure resort of the aristocratic and wealthy classes. 



